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Recent Religious Books 


The purpose of this brief survey of a score or so of re- 
cent books is to indicate certain resemblances and contrasts 
with reference to some of the major ideas in current re- 
ligious thinking. The titles, while not precisely a “random 
sampling,” have not been especially chosen but represent 
the “mine run” of books on religion that have been coming 
into the Federal Council’s library. 

Probably most students of current religious thought 
would agree that main interest today centers about several 
problems: the sovereignty of God, the nature of man, the 
nature of the Kingdom of God (including the meaning of 
“progress”), the quest of religious certainty, the mean- 
ing of revelation, and the significance of personality, espe- 
cially the personality of Jesus. Examination of the various 
books for the light they throw on these central problems is 
an instructive process. It shows that the revival of tradi- 
tional emphasis in orthodox Christianity continues to chal- 
lenge what is commonly known as the liberal movement in 
Protestantism. However, Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, 
whose critical reviews of religious books have attracted 
wide attention, says in the latest volume of his series, The 
Christian Faith in a Day of Crisis, that there is “probably 
less of the dialectical theology in America today than there 
was three years ago.” (This term is used as a rather 
general characterization of the movement associated with 
the name of Karl Barth.) He notes that Barth has not 
only diverged from Kierkegaard, his “mentor,” but has 
diverged from himself. This, it is suggested, is always 
the outcome of the dialectic method which is “self-modify- 
ing when not self-destructive.” Dr. Macfarland believes 
that a renascence of philosophy is in evidence and that a 
new generation of thinkers is appearing. “The wiser 
among them are not attaching themselves to a theological 
leader and are not seeking a Munich peace at any price, to 
be paid to a new Continental authoritarianism in theology.” 


One of the most vigorous restatements of the essence 
of the Christian faith is Essential Christianity, by Profes- 
sor Samuel Angus of the University of Sydney. The 
author thinks that the hope of a revival of vital Christianity 
is in the layman whose “practical sense of values” must be 
invoked to overcome the divisions in polity and theology 
which have been caused largely by “clerical specialists.” 
Dr. Angus wants an application to life of “those luminous 


1 Macfarland, Charles S. The Christian Faith in a Day of 
Crisis. New York, Fleming H. Revell Company, 1939. $1.50. 

2 Angus, Samuel. Essential Christianity. New York, Macmil- 
lan Company, 1939. $2.00. 


and indisputable Christian principles” which give Chris- 
tianity its power. A metaphysic is needed but it must be 
embodied in contemporary terms. Religious unity can 
never be verbal. If Christianity should fail “such failure 
will not be due to any deficiency of reverence for the past, 
but to faithlessness in the present, and lack of adventure 
for the future.” Much of the current emphasis on cer- 
tainty is antithetical to religious faith and a real obstacle 
to it. “Essential Christianity is not a jejune minimum, 
but the richest maximum of that religious faith which 
unites us with God and Christ, and commits us as fellow- 
workers of God.” The test of Christianity is the living 
spirit of Christ. The Church is a “religious worshipping 
society in which interdependent persons are members one 
of another... .” 

The definition of religion which Dr. Angus borrows 
from Dr. Cyril Norwood is worth inserting here. “Re- 
ligion is the attribute which leads people to attach an abso- 
lute value to love, truth, goodness and beauty, because 
they are manifestations of the eternal and divine, no matter 
how much those people may be divided by dogmatic 
beliefs.” 

Professor John Macmurray, of the University of Lon- 
don, has done something challenging in The Clue to His- 
tory. The thesis will be found intriguing even by those 
who have difficulty in accepting it. The clue to history is 
a religious clue since the only possible interpretation of 
history is a religious interpretation. The only people which 
has had a completely religious culture is the Hebrew peo- 
ple. All others have fallen short of a true synthesis of the 
factors of life and hence have fallen into dualism. Chris- 
tianity is itself defined by “the historic continuity of an 
intention.”” This is the clue to history. Human life is 
opposite to organic life as we find it in the subhuman realm 
in that organic evolution is teleological—governed by an 
end superimposed upon it, while in human life the end is 
implicit, that is, in intention. Three forms of conscious- 
ness must be distinguished: the pragmatic, the contempla- 
tive and the religious. The first connotes preoccupation 
with science and is typified historically in ancient Rome. 
The second connotes art and is typified in ancient Greece. 
The third, expressing itself in historic religion, is typified 
in the life of the ancient Hebrews. Christianity is essen- 
tially Jewish and hence the intention that gives the clue 
to history takes form in the Jewish religion and is trans- 


3 Macmurray, John. The Clue to History. London, Student 
Christian Movement Press, 1938. 7s. 6d. 
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mitted through Christianity. The entire book is in some 
sense a polemic against all forms of dualism. It is pre- 
cisely because to the Jew religion defined the intention in 
all life that there was no dualism in Jewish thought. “The 
discovery which Jesus made was the discovery that human 
life is personal.” And the idea of personality suffers vio- 
lence from any dualistic mode of thought. It is in per- 
sonality acting, deciding, that intention is made explicit. 

The conflict between ethic and apocalyptic is the con- 
flict between spiritual and material. “The ethic is the 
repudiation of the apocalyptic. The apocalyptic repre- 
sents the Kingdom as coming precisely in the way that the 
ethic teaches that it cannot come. It shows God acting 
in a way that repudiates the nature assigned to him in 
the ‘ethic’.” 

To the reviewer the most impressive thing in the book 
is the author’s resolution of the persistent paradox be- 
tween the conception of divine control of the world and 
human freedom—between certainty and contingency. For 
the religious mode of thought, Professor Macmurray says, 
it is of the essence of human nature to make explicit 
divine intention and in the long run man is bound to real- 
ize his nature. In other words, although he is free to 
will, his nature in the long run constrains him to will the 
will of God. For man to fail to will in accordance with 
the divine intention is ultimately self-destructive. This 
gives validity to “progress.” 

A Personalist Manifesto,s by Emmanuel Mounier, a 
French philosopher, is one of the most stimulating and 
illuminating volumes that have recently come from the 
press. The word “personalism” has long defined a major 
religious emphasis in liberal Christianity in America. The 
book under review leads one to think that personalist writ- 
ings have hitherto failed, oddly enough, to convey the im- 
plications of a personalist philosophy for human personality 
itself. They have perhaps been so much preoccupied with 
the theistic problem that they have not adequately ex- 
pounded the personalist concept as affecting man. Mounier 
says, “A person is a spiritual being, constituted as such 
by its manner of existence and independence of being; it 
maintains this existence by its adhesion to a hierarchy of 
values that it has freely adopted, assimilated, and lived by 
its own responsible activity and by a constant interior 
development ; thus it unifies all its activity in freedom and 
by means of creative acts develops the individuality of its 
vocation.” And a personalist civilization is one directed 
toward “the development as persons of all the individuals 
constituting it.” The words “personal” and “individual” 
are used antithetically: “Thus the two marks of indi- 
viduality are dispersion and avarice. The person on the 
contrary is characterized by self-possession and self-deter- 
mination, by generosity. In their inner orientation the 
individual and the person are therefore opposite poles.” 
Personality defines capacity for and inclination toward 
fellowship, community. Personality has inherent in it 
the quality of transcendence. 

The implications of this principle for political and eco- 
nomic society are briefly elaborated. Democracy is de- 
fined as “the quest for political means which can assure to 
all persons of a community the right to free development 
and to a maximum of responsibility.” Authority becomes 
“essentially a vocation to rouse other persons.” Personal- 
ism as a philosophy, however, does not offer solutions. 
Rather, it presents a method of thinking and of living. 


4 Mounier, Emmanuel. A Personalist Manifesto. Translated 
from the French. New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 
1938. $2.00. 


The problem of permanence and flux finds clarifying 
statement: “An action has value and efficacy only if it 
takes into account the significant truth of things and if it 
likewise considers the living historical situation which 
assigns to this action its proper place as well as its condi- 
tions of realization. The moment we are pressed to action 
on all sides under pretext of urgency no matter how or in 
what regard we act, it becomes a prime necessity to recall 
these two fundamental demands of action, truth and his- 
torical situation, and to satisfy them. They will prevent 
us from being either idealistic dreamers on the one hand 
or mere politicians on the other.” 


The Case for Evangelical Modernism,’ by Cecil John 
Cadoux, professor of church history in Mansfield College, 
Oxford, is a good stimulus to reflection on the part of the 
student of Christianity. The author hangs very legible 
signs on three blind alleys. One he calls “non-Christocen- 
tric humanism.” It is the borderland between theism and 
the frankly non-theistic forms of humanism. The second 
of the blind alleys is Barthianism. (The word is used here 
to include an entire trend of thinking that found early 
expression in Barth’s writings.) “I wonder,” says the 
author, “how many reviews | have read in the religious 
periodicals, commending Dr. So-and-So’s defense of 
Barthianism or quasi-Barthianism as a forceful and sug- 
gestive treatise which should give us furiously to think, 
and observing that, even though some may find his lan- 
guage obscure and be unable to agree with all his points, 
yet his position will undoubtedly have to be reckoned with, 
and no one will be able to read his book without receiving 
great profit to his soul! It all errs a little on the fulsome 
side.” Nevertheless, the author recognizes the positive 
affirmations of the Barthians. Their main concern has 
been to stress “the objectivity, transcendence, initiative and 
sovereignty of God” and the uniqueness of the Christian 
revelation. All this is valid. Nevertheless Barthianism is 
characterized by an “exaggerated dualism” in which human 
initiative and effort are fatally depreciated. The third 
blind alley is traditionalism, which requires the “accept- 
ance of a certain definable minimum of doctrines.” This 
results in a continuous paring down and the effect is one 
of minimizing the Christian faith. 


The way to the real Jesus is to be found not in intellec- 
tual certification of dogmatic statements but in spiritual 
affirmation and validation. Man must realize his divinity 
and the Gospel gives him a right to do so. Dr. Cadoux 
agrees with Professor Macmurray: “on a long view, and 
with an eye to the infinity and eternity of God’s goodness, 
we judge that men must ultimately of their own choice 
turn to the light.” Progress, again. 

One passage in the book seems to the reviewer to con- 
tain a very timely warning. Running through so much of 
the Christian apologetic literature today is the contention 
that all expositions of Christianity in liberal social terms 
are inadequate because they stress “mere” man, “mere” 
nature, etc. Dr. Cadoux says: “Theological writers make 
great play with such phrases as ‘mere man,’ ‘a mere pro- 
phet,’ ‘mere martyrdom,’ ‘merely a glorious human de- 
velopment,’ etc., forgetting apparently that each such term 
has implications which render the characterization of it as 
‘mere’ illegitimate.” 

The late Professor Frank Hugh Foster gave shortly be- 
fore his death four lectures at Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School which have now been published under the 


5 Cadoux, Cecil John. The Case for Evangelical Modernism. 
Chicago, Willett, Clark and Company, 1939. $2.00. 
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title, The Modern Movement in American Theology.’ It 
is a survey of the history of American theological writings 
from what the author calls “eschatological beginnings” to 
the emergence of the “radical school.” Attention is given 
to the impact of revolutionary theory upon theology; to 
the influence of Bushnell, Beecher and Gordon; to the 
evolution of theological liberalism, in particular, to “Ober- 
lin and Henry C. King.” In casting up the account the 
author says concerning the modern movement in Protes- 
tant theology: “In emphasizing the love of God, it has 
forgotten His justice. In magnifying His gentleness, it 
has forgotten His sternness. Such phenomena as the grim 
facts of nature, its hurricanes, earthquakes, volcanic erup- 
tions, plagues, famines, shipwrecks, and the like, have not 
been faced. The hard facts of history, the vices of men, 
their greed, and the effect of these upon society, together 
with such monstrous evils as war, the starvation of men 
here in the United States, in the midst of plenty, have not 
been taken into consideration. These latter things are 
forms or results of the great, fundamental, evil, the root 
of all the rest, the evil of sin.” 

A Puritan Church,’ by Dr. Oscar E. Maurer, minister, 
Center Church, New Haven, is a valuable contribution to 
American church history. It is cast in semi-biographic 
form, recounting the work of the great leaders of that his- 
toric church from Davenport to Smyth. The discussion is 
particularly valuable for purposes of this review in that it 
indicates the possibility of combining in a vigorous and 
consistent community experience of religion a high Cal- 
vinistic emphasis on the sovereignty of God with a tre- 
mendous insistence on the moral dignity of man. 

The Puritan looked upon man “as a being for whom the 
Omnipotent God exercised His supreme concern, as the 
object of God’s tenderest care. And when the Puritan 
took this view, man was no longer a worm. He was but 
little lower than God, crowned with glory and honor.” 
Here we have Calvinism and humanism—in the original 
sense—brought together. 

God in History,’ by Professor Otto Piper, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, maintains throughout the point of 
view of the neo-orthodoxy. A dualistic outlook is adhered 
to. The present period is one “in which Satan is allowed 
to concentrate his attacks on the Church more intensely 
than for a long time past. . . . It is not in the power of 
man’s wisdom to protect the Church against a diabolic 
adversary. The book has an eschatological emphasis, al- 
though deploring specific apocalyptic calculations of the 
date of the Second Coming. The author’s analysis of his- 
tory rejects empiricism as leading to despair. History 
can be explained only by reference to “the end which is 
itself beyond history.” Historical events serve God’s glory 
but usually the particular meaning eludes us. 

The Riddle of the World,® by Principal D. S. Cairns. of 
Christ’s College, Aberdeen, is a critique of naturalism on 
the basis of dualistic assumptions. Naturalism and human- 
ism are used synonymously to denote the point of view of 
Lippmann, Krutch, Ames, Haydon, Dewey and others. 
This position is regarded as negative so far as the values 
represented in theism are concerned. The author finds it 
impossible to effect any real synthesis of the transcendent 


6 Foster, Frank Hugh. The Modern Movement in American 
Theology. New York, Fleming H. Revell Company, 1939. $1.75. 

7 Maurer, Oscar E. A Puritan Church. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1938. $2.00. 

8 Piper, Otto. God in History. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1939. $2.00. 

Cairns, D. S. The Riddle of the World. New York, Round 
Table Press, Inc., 1938. $3.00. 
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and the immanent, the supernatural and the natural. He 
regards the functional concept as applied to evolution as 
totally inadequate in the realm of moral and religious 
values. “If all morality is only what it is racially expe- 
dient that I should do, then all truth is only what it is 
racially expedient that I should believe. . . . The natural- 
istic theory of morality necessarily implies that both our 
scale of values in the soul and our sense of duty come 
solely from our mother, nature, and as nature, all are 
agreed, is unmoral, reality must therefore be unmoral too.” 
Thus a tenable theism in the author’s view, involves a com- 
plete rejection of the humanistic view of the world. Prin- 
cipal Cairns, however, does have a place for natural the- 
ology, since he believes in an authentic revelation of God 
in nature and thus rejects the extreme Barthian position. 

The Gifford Lectures at Aberdeen in 1937 and 1938 
were given by Karl Barth and now appear under the title 
The Knowledge of God and the Service of God According 
to the Teaching of the Reformation (recalling the Scot- 
tish Confession of 1560). Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the lectures is the way in which they are con- 
ceived to come properly within the terms of Lord Gifford’s 
will. The lectures were to be on “natural theology con- 
strued in the widest sense of the term.” Barth of course 
totally rejects natural theology. The way in which he 
justifies his purpose in the lectureship is set forth at the 
conclusion. “I promised,” he says, “at the beginning of 
these lectures to render a service to what is called natural 
theology—to its establishment and propagation—by con- 
fronting it with its exact opposite, the teaching of the 
Reformation, without saying any more about it itself. It 
has now been so confronted. I believe that there is no 
important statement in the Scottish Confession and no 
important statement occurring in my lectures either, which 
the representative of natural theology can avoid consider- 
ing as the direct opposite of his own tenets and therefore 
of necessity extraordinarily interesting and profitable for 
his own particular undertaking. I feel therefore that I 
have fulfilled my obligations toward the Gifford lectures.” 

The method of the lectures is to begin each with quo- 
tations from the articles in the Scottish Confession and to 
develop what Barth conceives to be a true reaffirmation 
theology by way of commentary. Thus, point by point, 
natural theology is implicitly refuted. 

There is much, however, in Barth’s commentary on the 
Confession which blurs the lines of such an either-or 
formula. While revelation can be accepted only on the 
basis of testimony which itself is due to a revelation that 
awakens one’s faith, nevertheless the experience of God 
is a genuine human possession. While Barth has no place 
for revelation found in nature, “Christian faith holds its 
ground before God, and in all soberness takes the presence 
of God into account, consorts with Him, listens and speaks 
to Him. It is faith which knows God as a child knows its 
father, or as a brother his brother or even as a man knows 
himself.” All this from the theologian who has declared 
that God is always subject, never object! 

Significant also is the repeated assertion that the Chris- 
tian revelation is the revelation embodied in the person of 
Jesus Christ. The authority of the moral law “does not 
rest on natural rights, nor on church tradition, nor on the 
voice of the individual conscience either, but on the re- 
vealed will of God. And the revealed will of God is Jesus 
Christ.” “Our true action is the action of Jesus Christ, 


10 Barth, Karl. The Knowledge of God and the Service of God 
According to the Teaching of the Reformation. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. $5.00 
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but it is required of us as our action.” Again, “The en- 
quiry into the true Christian life finds its answer, once we 
believe that it is answered in Jesus Christ.” 

Professor Edwin Lewis of Drew University, in The 
Faith We Declare, restates a theological position which 
is perhaps midway between the personalistic theology of 
Bowne, Brightman, etc., and the neo-orthodox movement 
which he definitely regards as an important trend. An 
orientation against all naturalistic and humanistic writing 
is shown in the fact that he finds Haydon, Otto, Sellars, 
Lippmann and Dewey emitting a “melancholy, long, with- 
drawing roar.” God is to be conceived as a personal self. 
(There is no hint here of Tillich’s non-personal “Uncondi- 
tioned”.) “According to the naturalistic point of view, . . . 
man is a mere product of the system.” Christianity brings 
God into the picture with this result, “Man is no longer a 
mere naturalistic phenomenon, a mere temporary organ- 
ization of chemical elements, a mere feature, though it be 
the highest, of organic evolution, a mere thinking animal, a 
mere economic quantum with a variable value in the 
world’s markets.” Christianity is to be conceived as pure 
revelation. “And that it is revelation, no man can prove; 
he can only believe it to be so.” Professor Lewis thinks 
that evangelical Protestantism needs the neo-orthodoxy. 
The evangelical system stresses so much experience and 
testimony as over against liturgy and the sacraments that 
when experience and testimony become uncertain the 
whole foundation trembles, and they become uncertain 
through a wavering of belief. This question of belief must 
be definitely settled. “A liturgical church may conceivably 
be better than its priest, but no evangelical church can in 
the long run be better than its minister.” 


Revelation and Response, by Professor Edgar P. 
Dickie'® of the University of St. Andrews is a scholarly 
work (the gist of which is made unusually accessible by 
means of chapter summaries). The author, as is true of 
many current theistic writers, takes a strong anti-natural- 
istic position. Naturalistic ethics, he insists, is “the 
equivalent of no ethics at all.” Every naturalistic theory 
of ethics “explains away” the significant facts. “Obliga- 
tion is reduced to expediency.” For him naturalism and 
revelation are in an either-or relationship. Even what are 
called empirical studies are not independent, he believes, 
of faith and revelation. 

Professor Dickie criticizes an earlier book of Professor 
Macmurray’s '* as representative of a philosophy which 
reduces the theistic postulate to a minimum. Comment- 
ing, the author says: “He presents religion as simply 
community, mutuality of relations between persons. But 
this is precisely not religion if the Godward reference is 
omitted.” 

On the other hand, Professor Dickie says much that will 
be quite congenial to the liberal theologian. In his account 
of history, he says, “There are crises, creative moments, 
the results of which cannot be foretold, nor when they are 
determined, explained by what has preceded them.” This 
is fundamental to a pragmatic religious philosopher. He 
finds the Christian community making a direct and cumu- 
lative contribution to Christianity. Barth’s solution of the 
God-Man problem he regards as “the negation of the 
human side. Man is nothing; God is all. The difficulty 
inherent in the Barthian theology on this point is that you 


11 Lewis, Edwin. The Faith We Declare. Nashville, Cokes- 
bury Press, 1939. $2.00. 

12 Dickie, Edgar P. Revelation and Response. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. $2.50. 

13 The Structure of Religious Experience. Faber & Faber, 1936. 


cannot destroy one side without destroying the whole rela- 
tion.” 

Most important of all, perhaps, is the author’s final re- 
course to the identification of Christian truth with the 
revelation in the person of Christ. “We attempt intellec- 
tually to examine His Person; we find that He is 
spiritually examining us. Nineteen centuries have bowed 
before that scrutiny. Stand outside the personal relation- 
ship with Jesus, and Christology is an insoluble problem. 
Cross the threshold, and it is the solution of all problems. 
God is the God Who sent Jesus. Given that as an axiom, 
faith can work out anything.” And again, Christ is “not 
only the messenger of the Gospel ; He is Himself the mes- 
sage. He is not only the herald of a truth; He is Himself 
the truth.” 

Professor William Adams Brown, in a little book en- 
titled The Case for Theology in the University,* contain- 
ing three lectures delivered at the University of Chicago, 
states a very strong “case”. Taking his departure Presi- 
dent Hutchin’s challenge in The Higher Learning in 
America, he argues that theology rather than metaphysics 
furnishes the core around which education should be or- 
ganized. His argument is directed against the prevailing 
secularism in education. “So we have the spectacle, 
unique so far as I know in human history, of a country in 
which more than half of the citizens belong by their own 
free choice to the Christian Church, which yet in its edu- 
cational system ignores the subject which through all the 
centuries of its history has held the central place in the 
life of its citizens.” This is a contention of which we are 
likely to hear a good deal more as time goes on. The 
condition complained of is, to be sure, all of a piece with 
cultural shallowness. For, says Dr. Brown, “in more 
than one American university one can take a Bachelor’s 
degree without having read a single one of the great 
classics or having faced one of the fundamental problems 
of philosophy.” He points out that metaphysics entered 
the university through its alliance with theology and re- 
marks, “It is surely not without significance that, when 
theology was banished, she took her old ally with her into 
the wilderness.” 

The reviewer finds two major seminal ideas in the book, 
the one a proposal to organize education around a central 
system of values and concepts which are not to be simply 
“indoctrinated” but which have to be understood and ap- 
preciated in order to make the culture intelligible and 
manageable. The other idea, which bears directly upon 
the main issues running through this review, is the dis- 
tinction the author makes between nature and the super- 
natural. “Under the term ‘nature’ ”, he says, “we sum up 
those recurrent experiences which, being found every- 
where, lend themselves to classification and prediction. By 
the supernatural we mean the individual, the unpredict- 
able, the creative. Natural theology deals with the uni- 
versal in religion, revealed theology with those exceptional 
insights and experiences through which our discovery of 
the universal has been made.” These three sentences, if 
widely accepted, would lay the ghost of controversy over 
the supernatural, for probably there are few naturalistic 
theologians who would not accept what is here defined as 
an aspect of experience and therefore wholly reconcilable 
with an empirical position. 

The Quest for Religious Certainty,* by Dr. Harold A. 


14 Brown, William Adams. The Case for Theology in the Uns- 
versity. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1938. $1.50. 
15 Bosley, Harold A. The Quest for Religious Certainty. Chi- 
cago, Willett, Clark and Company, 1939. $2.50 
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Bosley, minister, Mount Vernon Place Methodist Church, 
Baltimore, is a much more scholarly work than a man who 
is in a large pastorate usually is able to equip himself to 
write. It is a defense of a liberal Christian position but 
one which takes full account of the deep furrow which the 
neo-orthodox movement has ploughed in religious thought. 
He is willing to grant that we have over-stressed “the ex- 
tent to which religion needs certainty.” Like Professor 
Angus he thinks the cry for certainty may be excessive 
and irrelevant. When it becomes a demand for something 
totally outside the experience of living it gives a false 
lead. The neo-orthodox position with reference to the 
finality of revelation he finds unsatisfying so far as the 
demand for certainty is concerned, for it comes to this: 
“The only way you can resolve your doubts as to revela- 
tion is wholly to believe in it; when you wholly believe in 
it you will know that it is true.” 

The business of serious living has two factors which are 
in a polar relation to each other. One is tentativeness 
and the other is certainty. Neither is absolute. The prin- 
ciple of polarity (a word which this reviewer likes much 
better than “dialectic”) “is aimed not so much at the reso- 
lution of contradictions as it is toward the preservation of 
differences by holding the contradictory concepts together 
in the belief that the truth lies between them, i.e., in their 
relationship.” Tentativeness rests on probability in the 
field of knowledge and contingency in the realm of reality. 
We cannot be absolutely certain of what we “know” and, 
furthermore, there is (as has appeared in some of the 
titles discussed above) an element of emergence, of novelty. 
Tentativeness is therefore an open-mindedness that is 
forced upon us by the nature of reality and of the knowing 
process. The moral universe is an arena of struggle. 
Moral values “actually intersect the sea of existence in the 
form of ideals or principles which struggle to insert the 
order of the value into existential reality.” 

The conclusion follows inevitably: “The most that au- 
thority, be it church, Bible or conscience, can do is lend 
assistance to the direction of ethical action ; it cannot coerce 
the details of empirical problems into its prescriptive pat- 
terns. 

History and the Gospel, by Professor C. H. Dodd of 
Cambridge,’® brings us back to the orthodox framework 
of thought. Holding to the validity of the revelation of 
God both in nature and in spiritual experience, Professor 
Dodd nevertheless insists that New Testament Christianity 
is essentially eschatological—oriented toward “last things,” 
toward culmination rather than process. Not only so, but 
“the New Testament, taking over the general scheme of 
eschatology, declares that the expected event has actually 
taken place. In the coming of Jesus Christ, His death 
and resurrection, the prophecies have been fulfilled and 
the Kingdom of God is revealed.” The advent, death and 
resurrection of Christ are “unique and final events, in 
which the God beyond history intervened conclusively to 
reveal His Kingdom on earth.” God has “entered his- 
tory at a particular moment and has altered its character.” 
The ethic of Christianity is absolute though impossible of 
realization in the world. Furthermore, “if we understand 
the absoluteness with which Jesus made these demands, 
we shall not suppose ourselves capable of fulfilling them. 
They are not of this world, though they are to be put into 
practice in this world. They stand for the unattainable 
which we are bound to strive to attain.” 

Dr. Dodd is careful to distinguish between this neo- 


16 Dodd, C. H. History and the Gospel. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938. $2.00. 
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orthodox position and the older biblical literalism: “The 
story of Creation is not to be taken as a literal, scientific 
statement that the time series had a beginning—an idea 
as inconceivable as its opposite, that time had no begin- 
ning. Nor must the story of the Fall, which is the neces- 
sary complement of the creation-story, be taken as a 
literal, historical statement that there was a moment 
when man first began to set himself against the will of 
God. The story of creation and the fall is a symbolic 
summing-up of everything in secular or empirical history 
which is preparatory to the process of redemption and 
revelation.” The doctrine of progress has “worn some- 
what thin.” History is to be judged “as a process deter- 
mined by the creative act of God vertically from above— 
if we must use spatial metaphors—and not by the vis a 
tergo of physical and psychological causation.” 

The Journals of Sgren Kieregaard*™ is a book of ab- 
sorbing interest. It would be gratuitous to contest that 
this man who is credited with being the progenitor of the 
neo-orthodoxy would have written entirely differently had 
it not been for the tragedy of his life that is here revealed. 
Yet no one can afford to omit this factor in interpreting 
the movement. Heart-breaking conflict kept him looking 
into the abyss. One of his works, Either-Or, in its title 
sums up his outlook. Religion comes to a man, he thought, 
on this wise that “a man hankers after worldly things, 
wishes to be a king—he fails and then explains his whole 
life differently and allows it to be understood that his 
original desire was to suffer, and so he nevertheless comes 
out best.” Yet, he continues—and one suspects the lines 
are autobiographical—“there are some purely human lives 
in which religion comes first. They are those who from 
the beginning have suffered and are cut off from the uni- 
versal by some particular suffering, to whom the enjoy- 
ment of life is denied and who therefore must either be- 
come purely demoniacal (in an evil sense) or else essen- 
tially religious.” 

Pathetic in the extreme is the entry: “My need of 
Christianity is so great (both on account of my sufferings 
and my sins and my terrible introversion) : that is why I 
am not understood. And so I have also very often been 
afraid of making life all too serious for others; I am, 
therefore, most careful.” He had been from an early age 
“destined to an agonizing life.’ His own great “either- 
or” was a decision about a woman: he decided against his 
own great love and for the full expression of an inner 
asceticism: “When I left her I chose death.” 


It is no wonder that he exclaimed over the general un- 
awareness of the “yawning abyss of quality in the differ- 
ence between God and man.” There is no doubt, he said, 
that Protestantism “needs the monastery again,” for it is 
the “essential dialectical fact in Christianity.” 

There was an amazing speculative—even skeptical— 
quality about the mind of Kierkegaard. Note this: “Christ 
concealed something from his disciples because they could 
not bear it. That was loving of him, but was it moral? 
That is one of the most difficult moral doubts; if by con- 
cealing something I can save another man from suffering, 
have I the right to do so, or do I not interfere in his 
human existence? At that point lies the paradox of my 
life, before God I am always in the wrong, but is it a 
crime against mankind ?” 

Here is a judgment concerning the disintegration of a: 
hundred years ago which we may well pause in our pres- 


17 The Journals of Soren Kierkegaard. Edited and Translated 
3 _ Dru. New York, Oxford University Press, 1938. 
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ent lamentations to ponder: “At the moment one is afraid 
of nothing so much as the complete bankruptcy, toward 
which the whole of Europe seems to be going, and so we 
forget what is far more dangerous, the apparently un- 
avoidable spiritual bankruptcy which is at our doors... . ” 

Kierkegaard thought that Protestantism “must either 
constitute itself into a smaller community (separatism, 
conventicles, etc.), or become more like Catholicism, so 
as in both cases to promote a communal bearing of the 
burdens of life in society, which only the most gifted indi- 
viduals can afford to be without. Christ certainly died 
for all men, and also for me; but that ‘for me’ must be 
understood in the sense that he only died for me in so 
far as I belong to the many.” Upon this very contem- 
porary note this sketch may well end. 

The Growth of Religion,'* by Professors Wieman and 
Horton is a magnum opus. The point of view is natural- 
istic: the jacket describes the book as pointing the charac- 
teristic American way of theological development—“that 
of empiricism and naturalism.” ‘The first portion, written 
by Professor Horton, is historical, and traces religious 
development through primitive religion which appears to 
be “substantially the same the world over,” and the vari- 
ous Oriental and Occidental faiths. The identity of re- 
ligious interest that appears when the ideals of the Egyp- 
tian Ikhnaton, the Persian Zoroaster, the later Hebrew 
prophets and Jesus himself are compared is striking evi- 
dence of the essential kinship of the religions of the 
world. “While his Hebrew contemporaries,” says Profes- 
sor Horton, “were still groping their way, step by step. 
toward ethical monotheism, Zoroaster seems to have ar- 
rived at it in a single flash.” The historical review 
climaxes in this summary: “The purpose and goal of 
high religion may be defined as the progressive reorganiza- 
tion of the world into a system of mutually sustaining 
activities humanly appreciated, whereby the endless 
growth of meaning and value is fostered. Its God is the 
Being whereon the accomplishment of this aim ultimately 
depends.” 

Part II, on the contemporary growth of religion, is 
written by Professor Wieman. Civilized man, he says, 
tends to be “unreligious,” and “there is a soul-sickness 
which increasingly threatens civilization, from which man 
can be delivered only by the right use of techniques and 
abstractions. But this right use requires religion, and 
religion functioning in a certain way. It is this way of 
salvation which the philosophy of religion should set 
forth.” Liberalism has attempted to effect a rapproche- 
ment between Christianity and modern science but did not 
do the task well. 

Professor Wieman uses the term “neo-supernaturalism” 
for the movement which the writer has called the neo- 
orthodoxy. Its negative task of criticism the author 
thinks well done, but regards it as fatally weak. “If 
our science-informed civilization survives, no religion 
which repudiates reason, as the new supernaturalism is 
doing, can survive along with it.” It is now showing an 
“acute instability.” Over against it Professor Wieman 
puts theistic naturalism, which he defends. “These two 
philosophies of religion are developing vigorously and 
simultaneously, although neo-supernaturalism has mani- 
fested a much more rapid growth than has neo-naturalism. 
Since these two are still in their youth, while the other 
three branches have begun to die at the top, it would 


18 Wieman, Henry Nelson, and Horton, Walter Marshall. The 
00 of Religion. Chicago, Willett, Clark & Company, 1938. 


seem that the future rests with one or the other of them. 
Which will it be? We do not know;...” The new 
theistic naturalism stresses the function of both reason 
and observation in religion, which the opposing system 
subordinates. 

After a detailed comparison, the author finds that the 
two philosophies “while diametrically opposed in their 
theory about the facts, do in general agree on the facts 
concerning the religious life.” The “heart of religion,” 
the “distinctively religious way of life,” is “absolute com- 
mitment to the total will of God before this is fully known, 
and then the utmost use of sensitivity and intelligence to 
find it in each concrete situation. . . . The will of God is 
the unpredictable fullness of value to be found in the crea- 
tive synthesis of decisive moments. The will of God so 
understood can be discovered only when faith and intelli- 
gent action are combined.” 

Revelation is defined as “that change in personality 
which, in one way or another, is required before a man 
can get any knowledge of anything that lies outside the 
range of his established organization of interests.” 

Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, of Drew University, in Free 
Men *°—Third Series of the Forest Essays—ranges him- 
self on the side of a vigorous evangelical theism, the key 
to which is the idea of “appropriation” of divine grace. 
It may be called evangelical humanism, since Dr. Hough 
has long contended against the “emasculation of a great 
word” by writers who interpret humanism as something 
quite foreign to what the term originally meant. The prob- 
lem he is confronting is stated in his description of expe- 
riences he had on the National Preaching Mission in a 
number of cities where he conducted a seminar on The 
Christian Message. This is what he says: “A minister 
seven or eight years out of theological school would come 
to the leader of the seminar and would say, ‘I want to talk 
to you about this matter of Christianity and society.’ Then 
he would go on: ‘I graduated from: theological school in 
1930. My school was .........0.00%- > (Here he would 
mention any one of a half dozen of the leading theological 
schools of the country.) He would continue: ‘I gradu- 
ated just when my seminary was at the peak of its social 
passion. I have been preaching seven years.’ Then he 
would stop suddenly. “‘Don’t get me wrong. I still be- 
lieve in all the things I believed when I graduated. But’— 
and here he would pause rather wistfully—‘strange as it 
is for me to say it, I must admit that the message about 
society is not enough. Somehow my preaching is getting 
thin. I feel it and I know very well that my congrega- 
tions feel it. I want to find a way in which I can main- 
tain all this enthusiasm for a better society and yet possess 
something which I feel that now I do not have, something 
which will give energy and power to my preaching.’ | 
say that this happened in city after city. It happened not 
among men who were willing to give up their social mes- 
sage, but among men who had ceased’ to have the mes- 
sianic belief that by means of social passion we can pass 
out of the darkness into some glorious light.” 

Dr. Hough offers the phrase, “the society of men’s 
minds” to characterize a Christian social ideal that is not 
confined to material aims which he thinks current utopian 
philosophies are mainly contending for. He wants to see 
American Christianity no less concerned about social ills 
and needs but he wants it impregnated with evangelical 
concern and evangelical faith. 


19 Hough, Lynn Harold. Free Men. New York, Abingdon 
Press, 1939. $2.00. 
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A Working Faith for the World,** by Dr. Hugh Vernon 
White, secretary of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, is a brief exposition of evangelical 
Christianity with a definitely liberal slant. It is anti- 
naturalistic (as the author thinks of that philosophy) : 
“No naturalistic doctrine can produce an idea of man that 
makes him worthy of high respect or that lays upon him 
the moral necessity for high achievement.” (Christianity 
faces the paradox of a world that rejected religion in the 
name of freedom but is now “joyously throwing away 
freedom for the sake of a pathetic substitute for religion.” 
The faith to meet its need, Protestantism is now “begin- 
ning to formulate.” 


The author’s Christian philosophy is well summed up 
in these lines: “There is a legitimate other-worldliness 
in Christianity and a realism regarding human nature that 
have often produced an attitude of despair of the world 
and a renunciation of any moral responsibility for it. 
Monasticism in the Catholic Church, and no less the purely 
individualistic idea of salvation that has prevailed so 
largely in Protestanism, both grow out of this attitude. 
All apocalypticism is born of a similar pessimism. But 
Christianity cannot be resolved into a religion of escape 
from the world or complete pessimism as to its future, 
because Christianity is fundamentally ethical and its ethics 
is not merely personal but social as well. It must pre- 
serve the tension and paradox of a faith rooted in the 
divine and pledged to the complete redemption of the 
human race.” Liberal Christianity, he says, has a great 
responsibility because it is free from the dogmatisms of 
Roman Catholicism and fundamentalist Protestantism and 
thus is equipped for a ministry of “personal salvation” 
and of “social regeneration.” His “whole thesis” is that 
“Christianity furnishes an adequate working faith, for the 
world assumes that God seeks to embody His purpose in 
history and to create a community of men of good will 
upon the earth.” He has all the optimism of his liberal 
Christian tradition as to the “ultimate victory” of the 
Christian crusade. 


God In Our Street, by Dr. George Stewart, minister, 
First Presbyterian Church, Stamford, Conn., furnishes 
striking illustration of the way in which an earnest 
preacher and pastor can walk unscathed in the midst of 
theological battle. He makes use of ideas and phrases 
that have pragmatic value for the all-important purposes 
of his spiritual ministry, without concern for theological 
systems. “The knowledge of God,” he says, “comes out 
of the tension or stress between the will of a man and the 
will of God in a concrete situation.” “God is wholly 
other than man, but not apart from him.” “The Christian 
is driven to the conclusion ... that the true meaning of 
history is found in an eternal order beyond history—.....” 
“The idea of progress presupposes . . . that there is a 


_ purpose in history working toward worthy ends.” “Miracle 


is a revelation of God to man in personal situations, 
speaking through environment in terms of will and pur- 
pose.” After all, one wonders if the average person is not 
as indifferent as is the author to the fine distinctions of 
conventional theology—if the Christian message for the 
rank and file of men and women is not summed up in the 
author’s short sentence, “To be a Christian is to imitate 
Christ.” 


20 White, Hugh Vernon. A Working Faith for the World. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1938. $2.00. 


21 Stewart, George. God In Our Street. New York, Abingdon 
Press, 1939. $2.00. 
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It Began In Galilee, by Reginald J. Barker,” is pre- 
sented as “a study in revolutionary Christianity.” The 
Christian gospel has at its center the conception of a 
“divinely ruled community.” Such a community “cannot 
end at death ; but earth is the sphere of its creation.” “The 
glory of the Kingdom has been dimmed by the stained 
glass windows of limited religion.” The Cross is the 
symbol of the power of Christianity, and it means “volun- 
tary suffering, the cost of discipleship, the price of being 
utterly loyal to God whose nature is Love.” 

The ideal is social, a community that will be all-inclu- 
sive ; the decision is individual—a decision to “utter a final 
No! to self and to surrender to His will even though it 
means a cross.” This community must take form first 
within organized Christianity, although, as it grows in 
influence and numbers it probably “will be rejected by the 
existing churches, and may be compelled to found a church 
life of its own.” 

Revolutionary Christianity,* by Sherwood Eddy is the 
most recent product of the author’s prolific pen. It con- 
tains the results of his study of Christian sources and his 
reflection on the major problems of Christian interpreta- 
tion. The book is an impressive example of a synthetic 
approach to a definition of Christianity in that Mr. Eddy 
takes account of both the prophetic and apocalyptic ele- 
ments in the New Testament, the conservative and the 
revolutionary elements in the Christian tradition, and the 
individual and social elements in religious experience. 

“The vocation of the liberal,’ Mr. Eddy says, “is to 
see the shortcomings of the status quo and to dream of a 
better day.” That of the conservative is “to see the good 
aspects of prevailing reality.” Religion reflects both of 
these vocations. The religious conservative is the sacra- 
mentalist and the religious liberal is the prophet. 

All social idealists are beset by two dangers. One is 
the danger of accepting as the ideal itself some approxi- 
mation of it that has been realized in history. The other 
is the danger of “dualism or other-worldliness.” 

Mr. Eddy has read widely in current theological litera- 
ture and it has affected both his ideas and his terminology. 
History has two roots: A “religious-transcendent” root 
in the concept of the Kingdom, and a “political-immanent” 
root in the socialist interpretation of such writers as Pro- 
fessor Tillich. The Kingdom of God is a dynamic idea, 
“not completed but always becoming, not present but 
always ‘at hand’.” It “enters” history and “fulfills” his- 
tory. 

The conflict between the “personal” and the “indi- 
vidual” in the interpretation of Christianity is thus char- 
acterized: “When we sever the personal and the social, 
one faction proclaims its orthodox formula for saving 
souls, but under a law of diminishing returns. The other 
is left to its often shallow and external social service.” 
(Mr. Eddy uses “personal” here in the sense of “indi- 
vidual.”) He uses the term “bi-polar” to define this two- 
fold conception of religion. 

Mr. Eddy remains a militant liberal in his discussion 
of the relevance of Christianity to the present world 
situation but is a thoroughgoing revolutionary in his 
conception of what Christianity is bound to do to the 
world. He finds a point-to-point correspondence between 
four basic needs in human life and four principles in 
Jesus’ conception of the Kingdom: liberty, justice, abund- 


22 Barker, Reginald J. Jt Began In Galilee. Nashville, Cokes- 
bury Press, 1938. $250. 

*8 Eddy, Sherwood. Revolutionary Christianity. Chicago, Wil- 
lett, Clark and Company, 1939. $2.00. 
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ance and brotherhood. Christians are called on to seek 
the Kingdom of God “on earth, here and now.” But 
“just as it was only a small remnant that functioned in 
the great crises of Jewish history, so it may be only the 
revolutionary remnant of a prophetic church which will 
function in the present world crisis; the majority will be 
blind to the evils of the present economic order.” 

On Journey,* by Vida Scudder, professor emeritus of 
Wellesley College, is the autobiography of one who is 
philosopher, scholar, poet, mystic, Anglo Catholic and 
Christian radical. It is quite unique, very revealing and 
in several ways significant for the purposes of this review. 
Miss Scudder is as much at home in theology as she is 
in social action and she has, with tentativeness yet with 
steadiness, worked out a synthesis of faith. Life as she 
sees it is always a negotiating of paradoxes, a supporting 
of creative tensions. “This business of loving!” she writes, 
“It isn’t simple. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God—and 
thy neighbor as thyself.’ Sometimes that paradoxical com- 
mand has turned me cynic.... Yes. I have come to 
know that power to love is not a natural impulse but 
a gift of grace. . . We can really love people only 
when we find them in God; ....” Here is the real 
significance of imago Dei and the key to redemptive love. 

Miss Scudder has made extensive studies of the Fran- 
ciscan movement. “Most lovers of Francis paused with 
the saint himself; I, however, continually thought of 
Christianity in terms not only of personal but of social 
salvation.” Her devotion to him “became a sharp-pointed 
instrument of inquiry into the whole relation of Chris- 
tianity to the ethics of private ownership.” This revolu- 
tionary interest inevitably turned her attention toward 
small crusading groups. She speculates on the miracle 
of a “converted Church” and what resources it could draw 
upon to transform humanity, but her realism checks her. 
“No, it was not likely to happen. Religion is the leaven, 
not the loaf; and the Church as a whole is loaf, not leaven. 
But looking back I saw that the minority groups, which 
represent the leaven, I suppose, were forever the redeem- 
ing and truly representative element in that great Body 
which so often, alas, crucifies the Son of God afresh and 
puts Him to an open shame. Such minorities have always 
a prophetic role; and who should say that in critical days 
like ours they might not play a determining part? With 
them, I ranged myself.” 

The conflict over the prophetic and apocalyptic inter- 
pretations of the New Testament has not distressed her. 
“T return to the Gospels ;” she says, “and I cannot escape 
the invigorating and steadying fact that they impart to 
me, as nothing else does in the literature of the world 
or in the history of thought, a sense of finality. This I 
find in the portrait of Jesus. That portrait is to me en- 
tirely distinct.” 


Thoroughly characteristic of the author’s temperament 
and outlook is this bit which occurs toward the end of 
the book. “Not long ago, sleeping uneasily in a moun- 
tain cabin, I had one of my queer morning dreams, a 
very short one. I was arguing with an especially irrele- 
vant person, and fervently saying: ‘You may read Plato, 
you may read Dewey ; but one thing you can never escape : 


24 Scudder, Vida. On Journey. New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1937. $4.00. 


Men have experienced God.’ Perhaps it is as well to leave 
the matter there.” 
* * * * 


It may be said that the current theological problem in 
America is to find a common ground between a the- 
ology whose preoccupation is transcendentally theistic and 
one whose preoccupation is with the divine immanence. 
Again and again one finds in the current literature, as in 
these brief sketches, evidence that to put a writer in one 
camp or the other does violence to an essential part of 
his own thinking. Most theological controversy is the 
elaboration of a particular facet of experience or of 
thought. A theologian or a theological school—and this 
is quite as true of philosophy and psychology—tends to 
correct what is conceived to be a mistaken emphasis or 
to supply what is thought to be a serious deficiency in 
the thinking and writing of others. Thus a “school” of 
thinkers or writers is often a misleading term because it 
comes to be characterized in popular thought by the par- 
ticular emphasis that it seeks to elaborate at the expense 
of elements which perhaps may have been regarded as 
so essential that the writers in question have taken them 
for granted. 


May it not be that the current clash of ideas in the 
theological realm will turn out to be due to ill-considered 
efforts to make normative for everybody a set of concepts 
that fits a particular type of experience in a particular 
historical situation? The ancient theological rule of truth 
—‘“that which always, everywhere and by all has been 
accepted” has not stood up very well. It can probably 
not be revived by a Church that is seeking to realize an 
ecumenical fellowship. F. E. J. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Womans Press (New York). May, 1939. 


Kirkland, Winifred. “What Is The Kingdom of Heaven?”— 
“|. . The New Order, as developed in Jesus’ dream, makes the 
fact of God the foundation of its entire structure.’ This God is 
“invariably a good God” with a “personal love for every person.” 
In Jesus’ social order man is “second, next to God... . This means 
that . . . all our judgments and all our plannings must fit the 
requirements of human betterment and emancipation.” Finally, 
the Kingdom of Heaven “presupposes action, the constant urge to 
embody it. Every adventuring Christian is called upon first to 
conceive and to accept Jesus’ dream in all its daring beauty, and 
then to put that dream to the test. A world in chaos demands 
first the orderliness of our dream and then the establishing here 
upon earth of the laws of the Kingdom to replace the laws of 
savagery.” 


Survey Graphic (New York). May, 1939. 


MacLeish, Archibald “Liberalism and the Anti-Fascist Front.” 
—There are two possible methods of defending democracy agains’ 
the Fascist front: the Communist method of adopting an “anti- 
fascist policy,’ which really means “the defense of the status 
quo,” or “a pro-democratic policy” of “strengthening of democratic 
institutions and democratic loyalty within the country.” By 
“democracy” the writer means “a society in which the dignity of 
man is of first importance, a society in which everything else 
must be subject to, and must support, the dignity of man.” Ameri- 
can liberalism must “forego the characteristic liberal attitude of 
critical correction” and “accept responsibility for steps already 
taken which lead in the direction a dynamic democracy should 
go ... and exert its strength to extend those experiments in 
their own fields and to invent their analogues elsewhere.” 


Note: The next issue of this Service will appear on September 2. 
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